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declares, has been added to this general frame-work of religious criticism 
since the days of the great French critic. 

The same method also furnishes Bayle with the principles of positive 
knowledge concerning the questions from which it has eliminated religious 
authority and apriori reasoning. For the theological and metaphysical 
dogmas on the nature and the origin of the universe he substitutes simple 
hypotheses, whose merit consists in their agreement with observable laws of 
phenomena. It is for this reason that he inclines to the acceptance of the 
hypothesis of the animated atom as according best with the totality of 
natural laws. He is particularly interested in moral problems, for which he 
seeks naturalistic and sociological sblutions as sufficing for human practice, 
and rejects as explanations the entire theological-metaphysical system of 
the providential government of the world, divine commandments, free will, 
grace, immortality, and eternal sanctions. It is his method and the theories 
resulting from its application that make Bayle an interesting and valuable 
object of study to the present age, and justify the publication of a work like 
that of Dr. Delvolve. 

Frank Thilly. 
Cornell University. 

A Study of the Influence of Custom on Moral Judgment. By Frank 
Chapman Sharp. [Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin, 236.] 
Madison, 1908. — pp. 144. 

This monograph is a study, conducted by the method of the questionaire, 
of the moral judgments of certain groups of students in the University of 
Wisconsin. The students whose opinions were sought were not confined 
to the College of Letters and Science, but included a considerable number 
of relatively untrained students pursuing the Short Course in Agriculture. 
The answers of this latter group served as a valuable check on the results 
obtained from those who were pursuing a course of liberal study, and who 
for this reason might be supposed to represent less accurately the point of 
view of the popular moral consciousness. 

Whatever may be the reader's prejudice against the questionaire, he 
must acknowledge, I think, that Professor Sharp has been aware, through- 
out his investigation, of the limitations and dangers of the method, and has 
striven to guard his accepted data from error. There seems to be no 
reason to doubt that he has obtained by the written and oral answers to 
his questions a fair expression of the ideas of middle-class American youth 
of both sexes concerning some difficult moral problems. I am also in- 
clined to believe with Professor Sharp that the results would be substanti- 
ally the same if the examination could be so widened in its scope as to 
include very large numbers of Americans and Europeans of the younger 
generation. 

The aim of the study is primarily to test the theory, so widely current, 
that custom is the great force in determining the morality of each successive 
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generation. Both custom and authority are included under what is desig- 
nated as the ' ' foreign pressure ' ' theory of the origin of moral standards. 
The immediacy of moral judgments is also subjected to careful examination. 

Without calling in question the trustworthiness or significance of the data 
presented, one may still not see how the theories of custom held by ethical 
writers of repute are shown to be untenable. Does anyone hold the * ' for- 
eign pressure ' ' theory in a form which is disproved by the evidence sub- 
mitted ? Professor Paulsen is quoted in a way which would suggest that 
he is an exponent of such a theory. But his statement of the place of 
custom in morality, taken as a whole, seems hardly to warrant this inter- 
pretation. Much of what he says obviously applies to the earlier stages of 
moral development both in the individual and in the race. He also em- 
phasizes the "conscious activity" of the community in the process of edu- 
cation, as well as the growing individualization of conscience with advanc- 
ing civilization. 

Another difficulty emerges in the statement of the theory of ' ' autonomy 
which is opposed to the "foreign pressure" theory. This view is said to 
assume that the individual starts " with at least some moral conceptions of 
his own resulting from the native structure of the mind. ' ' But when one 
really becomes aware of ' ' moral conceptions of his own ' ' he has already 
for a long time been to school to custom. These very "conceptions " are 
social in a thoroughgoing way ; they belong, indeed, to the individual, but 
not to the individual uninfluenced by custom. Even the ' ' native structure 
of the mind ' ' is nothing absolutely individual. 

But the chief difficulty of the argument concerning the influence of cus- 
tom seems to lie in the type of questions asked. These questions in casu- 
istry, admirably fitted to elicit certain moral judgments, seem to be those 
that have the least to offer concerning the influence of custom. For most 
of them deal with unusual and rare situations to which no clear canons of 
custom apply. How determine the influence of custom by appeal to the 
non-customary ? To answer the questions proposed the student must leave 
the well-worn paths of custom and strike out for himself. Would not a 
series of questions that asked for the attitude of the student towards mat- 
ters about which customs differ in different groups and circles of society, 
tend better to show the degree to which each has been moulded by custom, 
and also the extent to which individual conviction has led each to transcend 
or oppose custom ? Thus questions about the moral character of various 
amusements and recreations, of the observance of Sunday, of the claims 
of benevolence, of economy, etc., might perhaps more fully test both the 
moulding power of custom and the force of individual conviction. 

In frankly expressing these difficulties I am dealing only with the appli- 
cation of the data to the problem of custom. The significance and value 
of the results in other directions remain untouched. As regards the im- 
mediacy of moral judgments they seem decisive ; they offer a striking refu- 
tation of intuitionalism in most of its historical forms, and they show that 
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considerations of general welfare are the ground of judgment in most cases 
of perplexity. They are highly instructive, too, as regards the slow modi- 
fication of moral sentiment that is taking place in various directions. To 
mention but one point, they show that the moral right of a person to shorten 
life under certain special conditions is recognized far more widely than it 
was a generation or two ago. 

The results are also significant, as Professor Sharp indicates, for moral 
education, revealing points at which moral training ought to be greatly 
strengthened. Every teacher of ethics who comes to close quarters with 
the practical attitudes of his students must recognize, along with some ex- 
hibitions of an unreasoning rigorism, far more painful expressions of lax- 
ity, especially in respect to the importance of truthfulness, and of regard 
for financial obligations, for pledges and contracts of every kind. 

Such a study as has been here undertaken may render good service both 
to ethical theory and to ethical practice. Any increase in definite and de- 
tailed knowledge of moral conditions is a desideratum. Might not special 
investigations be profitably extended to other classes of society, and to other 
kinds of problems ? Our indebtedness to Professor Sharp will be redoubled 
if the experience and skill won in this study are still further used in the 
same direction. 

Walter Goodnow Everett. 
Brown University. 

Pragmatisme et modernisme. Par J. Bourdeau. Paris, Felix Alcan, 
1909. — pp. vii, 238. 

' ' A bas la logique, vive la fisychologie ! Telle est la devise du prag- 
matisme.'" A single sentence sometimes expresses an entire standpoint, 
and the words quoted above (pp. 74, 75) leave no doubt as to the attitude 
of the writer towards pragmatism and its implications. They at once 
characterize and condemn the point of view under consideration, and if 
the book as a whole is devoted to the task of characterization, the con- 
demnation is not on that account the less evident. Pragmatisme et mod- 
ernisme is made up of papers written at different times and already pub- 
lished in the Journal des Debats. Their connection with one another is 
somewhat slight, and they are avowedly intended for the intelligent ama- 
teur rather than for the professional philosopher. The result is a lack of 
technical terms and few assumptions of a knowledge of philosophical 
writings on the part of the reader, while these advantages are not offset by 
superficiality or by any want of accuracy. The lightness of touch so 
often found in the French feuilleton is united with a critical appreciation 
and keenness that render the book as valuable as it is interesting. 

After four introductory chapters, grouped under the title of Agnosticism, 
comes the first main division of the subject-matter. The principal tenets 
of pragmatism are described, together with their close relationship to the 
teachings of the English empiricists from Locke to Spencer. Pragmatism 



